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“ Respiration is that function by which the 
blood, exposed to the action of the air, is ren- 
dered fit for the nutrition of the body, and the 
stimulation of its several organs. This ex- 
posure takes place in different modes in the 
different classes of animals. In man, the 
lungs serve for this purpose ; in fishes, gills ; 
and in some singular animals, as the proteus 
and syren, both lungs and gills occur. In in- 
sects, there are neither lungs nor gills, but 
the body is penetrated with tubes, conveying 
air into all its parts; while lower still, these 
provisions are wanting, and respiration seems 
carried on by the skin alone.” The func- 
tion, however, is necessary in one mode or 
other to every animal; a fact so well known 
as to have become a proverb, ‘necessary as 
the air we breathe.’ 

The atmosphere, which is that invisible elas- 
tic fluid by which we are everywhere surround- 
ed, consists of two gases, orygen and nitrogen, 
in the proportion of about twenty measures 
of the former to eighty of the latter, in every 
hundred parts. These are mingled, but not 
combined together, and generally ther@ is 
found a very small portion of carbonic acid 
mixed with them, as well as exhalations of 
various kinds. But for all practical purposes 
the atmosphere may be said to consist of one 
fifth oxygen, and four fifths nitrogen. Now, 
neither of these gases would by itself be fit 
for the support of animal life; for though the 
nitrogen is net itself injurious, yet it causes 
death when breathed pure, by preventing the 
entrance of oxygen; and on the contrary, if 
a person breathes pure oxygen, the stimulus 
is so powerful, that it immediately quickens 
and increases the strength of the pulse, his 
breathing is accelerated, his face becomes 
flushed, and he exhibits all the symptoms of 
the high inflammation which supervenes. It 
is evident, then, that dilution is necessary, 
and it is an object that it should be made 
with some gas, which in itself is not injurious 
to life. Of such there are but two, nitrogen 
and hydrogen ; but a mixture of oxygen with 
the latter is violently explosive, and as nitro- 
gen is therefore alone proper, it alone has 
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been employed. ‘“ Let us now consider the or- \! bone by means of pieces of cartilage, continu- 
gans by which this air is made usefui to our | ing them into little sockets along the edges 
existence; foras solid and liquid nutrimentsare | of the bone; while the lower ribs have no 
taken into the stomach, certain parts of them | such connection, but run their cartilages each 
employed for the support of the body, and | to the rib above them, forming a retiring mar- 
the remainder, which 1s useless, cast out ; so | gin, which any one may feel in » himself, sloping 
| gaseous food, that is, the air we breathe, is} away from the bottom of the breast-bone.” 
taken into the lungs at each inspiration, un- |‘ Such are the bony walls of the chest; in 
| dergoes certain changes there, and when | the intervals between the ribs, and connecting 
returned by expiration, is found deprived of | | them together, are placed the muscles called 
a portion of its constituents, w hich have been | intere ostal. The contraction of these will 
applied to the use of the system.’ 'evidently tend to draw the ribs towards each 
“In man and the higher order of animals, | other, and as the first or upper rib is the most 
|such as quadrupeds, the lungs are always| fixed, the motion is made in that direction. 
contained within a cavity called thoraz or | Above, there is no distinct partition between 
chest. This we consider as extending from | the chest and the neck; but below, the chest is 
|the bottom of the neck to the top of the ab- | clearlyand perfectly divided from the abdomen, 
domen. It contains the lungs and heart, | by the muscular partition, known by the name 
organs of the highest importance. It is | of diaphragm. ‘This singular muscle passes 
therefore fenced round and defended with | like an arch above the contents of the abdo- 
much care and foresight ; having behind the | men, descending, however, much lower behind 
back-bone, in front the breast-bone, and round |than before. Its convexity is directed up- 
the sides the ribs, which run from one of these | wards into the chest, and its contraction tend- 
to the other: being of a rounded or bowed | ing to draw it downwards, and convert the 
form, which allows free space for the expan- | arch into a plane surface, must evidently en- 
sion of the lungs, and is the cause of the ge- | large the capacity of the chest, and, of course, 
neral shape and outline of the chest.” ‘The | diminish that of the abdomen.” “The dia- 
term back-bone is incorrect, inasmuch as the | phragm, by itscontraction, enlarging the chest, 
part so designated is composed of twenty-four | the consequence is, that a quantity of air 
distinct bones, each separated from the others | rushes in from without, to fill up the space 
by a plate of elastic cartilage; whereby two| thus made. The passage through which the 
advantages are gained, which a single bone | | air enters is called the windpipe, which runs 
could not have had, —flexibility, to accommo- | along the centre line of the neck, in front of 
date the spine to the motions of the body, | the cesophagus. It is a cylindrical tube, hav- 
such as twisting, turning, stooping, &c.; and | ing at intervals little cartilaginous rings or 
elasticity, yielding a little -at each joint and | | hoops, intended to keep it constantly open. 
recovering itself, so that any jar occasioned | At the bottom of the neck it divides, sending 
by leaping, is divided and diminished in its|a branch to each lung, which again subdivide 
passage along the spine, and is thus generally | into innumerable ramifications, as will be fur- 
prevented from reaching the brain, where it| ther noticed. The hoop-like cartilages do 
might cause.an injury. “Twelve of these ver-| |not go quite round the whole circumference 
tebre (as the bones of the spine are called) | of the windpipe, but form about two thirds 
are situated at the back of the chest, and be-! of a circle, having their extremities joined by 
tween each two of these a rib is fitted, by means | muscular fibres. It is by the aid of these 
of a round head resting in a shallow cartila- | fibres that we can contract the diameter of 
ginous cup, thus connecting it with the spine | the tube, which is of use in bringing up the 
by a regular joint, allowing motion, and hav-| secretion of the lining membrane (called 
ing the never-faing accompaniment of such} phlegm); as the air must be expelled with 
a structure, the synovial membrane lining the | more force by coughing in proportion as the 
joint, and secreting joint oi!. The upper rib| passage is narrowed. The rings are placed 
has its head inserted between the upper ver-| in the front part of the pipe, where they are 
tebra of the chest and the one immediately | most needed to support the pressure of the 
above it. ‘Setting out from the point of|atmosphere and prevent collapse, and also 
juncture with the spine, the rib is curved} leave that part which is in contact with the 
round the side, so as to gain the front of the | gullet or @sophagus unresisting, so as to pre- 
body ; but beside this curve forward, it has|sent no impediment to swallowing. “ The 
also an inclination downward, the consequence | cartilages become less evident as the tubes 
of which is, that any force tending to draw | become smaller, and finally disappear. The 
the rib upward, draws it at the same time | | lining membrane of these tubes is of the same 
outwards, and thus enlarges the capacity of | description, and furnished in the same man- 
the chest. The seven upper ribs, passing | ner as the lining membrane of the alimentary 
round, are directly connected with the breast-|canal. The skin turned in over the lips alters 
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its qualities, becomes a mucous membrane,| Exiracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy their summits by those sharp points and rugged 
furnished with glands, and moistened with a} Zand, dc. By Alphonse de Lamartine. inequalities which give to the high chains an 
constant secretion ; it enters the throat, one idea of something old, terrible, and in ruins 
division passing down the gullet to the sto- at ee —which sadden the heart while they elevate 
mach, while the other lines the windpipe and After passing Mount Tabor “ Weentered”| the mind. They present a gentle, undulating 
goes to the lungs. It is this membrane which | says the author, “on a large plain, twenty | outline of rounded hills of steep or mild ascent, 
finally forms) the minute air-cells in which miles long, and as many wide, with a ruined|some studded with green oaks, others with 
these tubes terminate. Around these tubes| khan in the midst of the architecture of the| shrubs, others naked but fertile, and offering 
wind the minute branches of the pulmonary} middle ages. We then passed several vil-| various traces of cultivation. Others, in fine, 
artery, bringing the black venous blood from | lages of poor Arabs, who cultivated the plain. | merely borrowed and reflected the various tints 
the right side of the heart ; they spread them-| Each village has a well, situated at a little | of morning and evening, by shades of pale yel- 
selves in capillary ramifications over the sides distance, near which are planted a few fig and | low, blue, and violet, in richer hues than ever 
of the cells, and the air taken into the cells| pomegranate trees, the only trace of comfort | painter’s pallet produced. Their sides, which 
readily acts upon the blood through their de-| to be seen. ‘The houses can alone be distin-| give birth to no valleys, form an irregular ram- 
licate membranous lining, whereby it is red-| guished when we are very near them; they | part; they are torn in different parts by deep 
dened or arterialized, and then passed on.” | are, in fact from six to eight feet high—a| ravines, as if the mountains had burst asunder 
“ The lungs themselves are two spongy, light,| species of cubes of mud, with cut straw to| by their own gravity; and the natural acci- 
expanding bodies, composed of an infinite | form the roof—which roof serves as a sort of| dents of light and shade, which render these 
number of these minute cells, connected to-| court-yard, where all their furniture is dis-| ravines luminous or dark, produce a fine 
gether by cellular membrane, and surrounded | played, consisting of a mat and blanket. effect. Lower down, they lessen in size, and 
Ly ramifications of blood-vessels; they are| ‘ After having ‘crossed, in the space of six| form a mass of mounds, dispersed here and 
constantly in close apposition with the sides| hours, this yellow, rocky, yet fertile plain,|there over the soil, making a charming con- 
of the chest, and only separated from them by | we perceived the land slope suddenly before} trast with the water which reflects them. 
the pleura, which is a serous membrane form-| us, and discovered the immense valley of Jor-|Scarcely any where, on the eastern side, does 
ed into two sacs, which by one surface com-|dan, and the first azure reflections of the|the rock pierce the thick rich vegetation 
pletely invests the lungs, while by the other | beautiful lake of Gennasareth (or sea of Ga-| which covers it; and this Arcadia of Judea, 
they line the whole inside of the walls of the | lilee, as it was called by the ancients, and in therefore, always unites, with the majesty 
chest. From this description it will appear| the gospel.) It soon opened entirely before} and gravity of mountainous countries, the 
that the air-cells have no direct communica-| us, surrounded on every side, save the south, | smiling image of fertility, and a varied abun- 
tion among themselves, nor with the cellular| with high gray or black mountains. At its|dance of productions. Ah, if the dews of 
structure with which they are surrounded ;/ southern extremity, and immediateiy beneath | Hermon still fell upon its bosom ! 
their only opening is into the minute canals| our feet, it narrowed, leaving a passage for} “ At the end of the lake, towards the north, 
into which the windpipe is subdivided.” that river of the prophets and the gospel—|this chain of mountains declines in elevation 
* Let us suppose an empty bladder, placed | the Jordan! as the distance increases. We can distin- 
inside a bellows, the neck of the bladder be-| ‘* The Jordan issues in a winding form, and | guish a plain which unites with the lake in 
ing fastened closely around the inner opening | enters the low and marshy plain of Esdraelon, | one unbroken line. At the extremity of this 
of the bellows pipe. If we draw apart the| at about fifty paces from the lake. plain we perceive a white mass of foam, ap- 
sides of the bellows, at the same time closing| ‘ The sea of Galilee is about a league broad | parently rolling from a height into the sea: 
the aperture which is in one leaf of the bel-| at is southern extremity, where we visited it;|it is the Jordan, precipitating itself from 
lows, the air will rush in from without and| it then widens insensibly as far as Emmaus, | thence into the lake, which it traverses with- 
fill the bladder. If now we lay the bellows| the extremity of the promontory which con-| out the waters being mingled. It leaves this 
down with nothing to keep the sides apart,|cealed from us the city of Tiberias. The | lake tranquil, silent, and pure, at the spot we 
the upper leaf will gradually descend, forcing | mountains which had confined it thus far sud- | have described. 
the air out of the bladder, until it is as empty|denly open into large gulfs on both sides,} ‘The whole of this northern extremity of 
as it was before. ‘This nearly describes the| and form a vast and nearly circular basin, | the sea of Galilee is bordered by a line of 
mechanism of respiration. The lungs are not | from whence the waters extend and develope | fields which appear to be cultivated. We 
a bladder, but a collection of many bladders, | themselves in a bed from thirty to forty miles|can perceive the yellow stubble of the last 
(the air-cells,) each communicating with the| in circuit. This basin is not regular in its haryest, and immense fields of rushes, which 
windpipe. The sides of the bellows represent| form ; the mountains do not descend in| the Arabs cultivate wherever the ground is 
the diaphragm and the ribs, with their inter-| every part to its waves; sometimes they| marshy. I have already described the volca- 
costal muscles. When they act, the capacity | leave between them and the sea a little low| nic hills on the western side, along which we 
of the chest is increased, the diaphragm sink-| plain, green and fertile as the plains of Gen-| have journeyed since the morning ; they ex- 
ing down into the abdomen, and the intercos-| nasareth : sometimes they separate and open,|tend without interruption as far as Tiberias. 
tal muscles raising and drawing outwards the|to give a passage to the blue waves in the| Avalanches of black stones, hurled from the 
ribs and breast-bone. To fill this enlarged| gulfs excavated at their feet, and darkened | still open craters of a hundred extinguished 
space, the surrounding atmosphere rushes in| by their shade. The hand of the most grace-| volcanic cones, every instant intersect our 
through the open windpipe, and distends all | ful painter would not be able to sketch out-| path along the precipitous side of this som- 
the little cells or bladders: this is inspira-| lines more vivid and pictiesque than the|bre and funereal hill. The road presented 
tion. The muscles then cease to act, they} creating hand has given to these waters and|no variety save in the singular forms and the 
let go, and the elasticity of the lungs coming | these mountains ; they seem to have prepared | great masses of hardened lava, which surround- 
into play, causes them to expel the air which| the evangelical scene for the work of grace,jed us on every side, and in the remains of 
had been taken in; the diaphragm, following | of peace, of reconciliation and love, which walls, gates of destroyed cities, and columns 
the lungs as they sink, rises again into the| work was, in the fulness of time, to be ac-}lying on the ground over which our horses 
chest, and the ribs, the cartilages of which| complished! On the east, the mountains form, | were at every instant obliged to pass. The 
react, are pushed inwards to their former] from the summits of Jeboa, which are per-| borders of the sea of Galilee, on this side of 
situation: this is expiration.” ceived on the south, to the summits of Leba-} Judea, have presented, so to speak, only one 
non, which display themselves on the north, a/continued city. These fragments accumu- 
confined but undulating and flexible chain, | lated under our feet ; the multitude of towns, 
whose sombre circles seem ready to open|and the magnificent constructions which their 
and break here and there to give us a glimpse| mutilated fragments prove, recalled to my 
of the sky between. mind the road which leads along the foot of 
“These mountains are not terminated at} Mount Vesuvius, from Castellamare to Portici. 






















































































Rain.—An abundant rain of mollusca, genus Buli- 
mus, species truncatus, took place at Montpelier, 
after a violent storm, which came from the west. The 
noise of the falling shells resembled that of hail, and 
they might have been collected in thousands. 
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As there, the borders of the lake of Genna- 
sareth seem to have borne cities instead of 
harvests and forests. 

“ After two hours’ march, we arrived at the 
extremity of a promontory which advances 
into the lake, and the town of ‘Tiberias burst 
suddenly upon us, like the vivid and brilliant 
apparition of a city two thousand years old. 
It covers the side of a black, naked hill, 
which descends rapidly towards the lake. It 
is surrounded by a high square wall, flanked 
with from fifteen to twenty battlements. The 
points of two high white minarets rise alone 
above the walls and towers. All the rest of 
the town seems to conceal itself from the 
Arab of the desert, under the shelter of these 
high walls, and presents only to the eye the 
terraces of the houses intersected by dark 
lines. 

“The interior of Tiberias does not merit 
even the rapid glance I have taken of it, pre- 
senting only a confused assemblage of a few 
hundred houses, like the mud and straw huts 
of the Arabs. We were saluted in Italian 
and German by several Polish and German 
Jews, who, at the close of their lives, having 
nothing farther to expect but the uncertain 
hour of death, come to pass their last mo- 
ments at Tiberias, on the borders of their 
native sea, in the heart of their dear country ; 
happy in the hope to die under their own sun, 
and be buried in their own land, like Abra- 
ham and Jacob. 

“On quitting Nazareth, our road wound 
round a mountain clothed with fig trees and 
nopals, (the plant to which the cochineal ad- 
heres.) To the left, opened a green and 
shady valley ; a pretty country house, which 
recalled those of Europe to our minds, stands 
alone on one of the gentle slopes of this val- 
ley; it belongs to an Arab, a merchant of St. 
Jean d’ Acre. 

“Europeans risk no danger in the neighbour- 
hood of Nazareth: a population, almost en- 
tirely Christian, holds itself at their service. 
After two hours’ march, we reached a suc- 
cession of little valleys, gracefully interspersed 
between hills that are covered with beautiful 
forests of green oak. These forests separate 
the plain of Kaipha from the country of Na- 
zareth and the desert of Mount Tabor. 
Mount Carmel, an elevated chain of hills 
which rise from the bed of Jordan and termi- 
nate in a peak in the sea, begins to show it- 
self on our left; its dark green outline de- 
taching itself from the deep blue sky all 
undulated with vapours warm as those which 
issue from the entrance of a furnace. Its 
steep sides are strewed with luxuriant and 
hardy vegetation; and its entire surface is 
thickly clothed with shrubs, contrasted at 
distances by the majestic height of the oaks, 


whose heads tower above them. Masses of 


gray rock chiseled ‘by nature into grotesque 
and colossal forms, pierce the verdure here 
and there, and reflect the brilliant rays of the 
sun. 

“Such is the prospect, which extended as 
far as the eye could reach, to our left ; at our 
feet, the valleys we were traversing fell in 
gentle slopes, and began to open on the beauti- 
ful plain of Kaipha. We climbed the last 
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lost sight of it for one moment to recover it| 0” the Holy Spirit’s Operations in the Soul. 
the next. These little ascents, situated be-| Turning over the pages of a recent num- 
tween Palestine and maritime Syria, form one | ber of the Christian Observer, a journal pub- 
of those sites at once the most soothing and |lished in England, and conducted by members 
solemn we had contemplated. Here and|of the Episcopal church, my attention was 
there the forests of oak, confined exclusively | attracted by a paper “ On the need and suffi- 
to that species of vegetation, form extensive |ciency of internal guidance in the detail of 
glades, covered with a carpet of verdure as|duty.” The views there presented of the 
rich as in our meadows of the West. Be-| great doctrine of the paramount authority of 
hind, the summit of Mount Tabor rises like | the immediate dictates of the Holy Spirit in 
a majestic altar, crowned with green garlands, | the heart, appeared to me so nearly approach- 
in a sky of flame. Still farther the blue tops | ing to the views of our own society, that [ hail- 
of Mount Gilboa and the hills of Samaria,|ed them as a fresh evidence of the gradual 





tremble in the vagueness of the horizon. | extension of the great testimony of Friends 
Mount Carmel throws his dark curtain in|to the spirituality of religion, amongst the 
great folds on one of the sides of the scene, | sincere seekers after truth in various denomi- 


and the eye in following him, reaches to the |nations of Christianity. Considering the 


sea, which closes all, as the sky does in a source from which it makes its appearance, 
lovely landscape. How many sites have I | the essay is the more remarkable, and is cal- 
not chosen here, in my imagination, for con- | culated to encourage us to faithfulness in the 
structing a dwelling, a kind of agricultural | maintenance of a doctrine, which, more than 
fortress, and for founding a colony with some | any other, distinguished the society of Friends 
chosen friends from Europe, and some hun-|in the beginning, from the communities by 
dreds of the many fine young men without | which they were surrounded. The following 
inheritance and without prospects with which |extracts may not be out of place in the 
our countries overflow. The beauties of the | columns of “The Friend.” ‘They are taken 
different spots ; the lovely climate ; the pro-| from different parts of the essay, and are not 
digious fertility of the soil; the variety of|so much intended to give a connected view of 
tropical productions one might there demand | the author’s reasoning, as to exhibit the prac- 
from the bounteous earth ; the facility of pro-| tical conclusions at which he arrives. H. 
curing workmen at a low price; the neigh- —_ 
bourhood of two immense plains, well water-| ‘‘ Sometimes, when the mind struggles be- 
ed and fruitful, though uncultivated; the | tween a fondly-cherished sin and an accusing 
proximity of the sea for the exportation of|conscience, and finds that it can effect no 
produce ; the security so easily attainable| compromise by which the sin can be pre- 
against the Arabs of Jordan by raising slight |served and conscience soothed or satisfied, 
fortifications in the passes of these hills ;—j|anxious to impose upon itself, it recurs to 
all united to make me choose this part of|some spiritual director upon whose character 
Syria for the agricultural and civilizing un-| it can prop itself; and, like the dying patient 
dertaking I have often since contemplated. {or the despairing client, unable to face the 
** We were overtaken by a storm in the mid- | dreadful truth, is content to procure an opi- 
dle of the day. I have witnessed few soterri-|nion, by imperfect or distorted statements, 
ble. The clouds rose perpendicularly, like| which will speak false peace to conscience. 
towers, above Mount Carmel, and soon cover-|This is the most dangerous hypocrisy—an 
ed all the length of the summit of this chain| hypocrisy by which its subject imposes upon 
of hills. ‘The mountain, just now so brilliant|and fatally deceives his own soul. Some- 
and serene, was plunged by degrees in rolling | times, too, in a sincere but legal spirit, the 
waves of darkness, split here and there by | awakened concience honestly desires to know, 
trains of fire. All the horizon sank in aj that it may fulfil the detail of duty ; but, igno- 
few moments, and seemed to close around us ;| rant of the spiritual nature of Christianity, 
the thunder did not burst in claps, it threw|and of the complicated mechanism and infi- 
out one single majestic rolling, continual and | nitely varied movements of the soul, it seeks 
deafening, like the waves on the shore of the| this knowledge in servile bondage to tutors 
sea during a tempest. The lightning might|and governors, and not through the teach- 
be truly said to rush like torrents of fire from|ing of an in-dwelling and free spirit. In- 
the heavens, on the black flanks of Carmel. | stead of studying how it may purify the foun- 
The oaks on the mountain, and on the hill on} tain, that the stream may be pure also, it 
which we were journeying, bent like young | addresses itself to the laborious and impracti- 
plants. The winds, which rushed from the | ble drudgery of filtering the stream to its re- 
caverns and from between the hills, must have | motest labyrinths. 
swept us from our horses if we had not speed-| ‘“ But when any, under the gospel, asks that 
ily alighted and found a little shelter behind | the path of duty should be defined to him in 
a fragment of rock in the then dry bed of a| detail, [by his fellow-man,} he asks not only 
torrent. The withered leaves, upraised in| what is derogatory to the high privileges of 
masses by the storm, were carried above our} his moral nature as an intellectual, dehbera- 
heads like clouds, and the slender, broken| tive, free agent, but also what is derogatory 
branches of the trees showered around us. | to his still higher privileges, as a party to the 
I remembered the bible, and the prodigies of | new covenant. In that covenant the contract 
Elijah, the exterminating prophet of the|on God’s part is, ‘I will put my laws into 
mountain: his grotto was not far from us.’’ | their minds, and write them in their hearts :’ 
(To be continued.) and ‘they shall be all taught of God.’ He 
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gives up his birthright and best inheritance | out them, but by a law within them ; written,|ing to this word, it is because there is no 
under the new covenant, who asks to be go-|‘ not with pen and ink, but by the spirit of | truth in them.’ 

verned by a law and guided by a light without | the living God ; not on tables of stone, but on| “ In these days of Polyglotts and Polymi- 
him ; instead of being emancipated from the the fleshy tables of the heart.’ Such per-|crians, when surely it were not uncharitable to 
restraints and bendage of the law, and admit-| sons have been guided, not by an itinerary or| say that many more possess than study, much 
ted into the glorious liberty of the children | chart of their spiritual course, but by a voice | less live, the bible, we should be careful to 
of God. Instead of aspiring to be freed from | within them, whispering in the ear and thrill- | remember that no improved portability and in- 
the law, by being crucified with C hrist in that|ing to the heart of the inner man, ‘ This is| creased facility of reference can dispense with 
nature to which alone the law was addressed, | the way, walk thou in it.’ Such was mani-|the necessity for collecting and treasuring up 
he waives his privilege, and is content still to| festly the case with every heathen who fear- | the precepts of the bible in the mind, and imbib- 
remain in bondage.—The Christian, though | ed God and wrought righteousness, and was | ingits spirit into the heart. A concordance and 
thus dead to the law, is yet ‘not without law | accepted of him: ‘such is no less really the }an unstudied bible are by no means sufficient 
to God, but under the law of Christ.’ But) case with every true Christian. to arm the soul against urgent and unexpect- 
that law is the law of love,—the instinctive} “ It is not, let it be remembered, by momen-|ed temptation. ‘The weapons of our war- 


impulse of a new and regenerated nature,|tary illapses and sudden impulses that the | fare are not carnal, but spiritual ;’ and there- 


conformed in principles and affections to the | Divine Spirit guides into all truth. This| fore the sword of the spirit should be carried, 
mind of Christ, renewed in righteousness after 


supposition is the basis of enthusiasm, and|not merely in the hands, but in the heart. 

the image of Him whocreated it. ‘The eter- pregnant source of error.—The Spirit| For all practical purposes of the Christian 
nal law of righteousness rises spontaneously | t aches by permanent and abiding influences, | warfare, the well furnished memory of each 
in his own bosom. It is in him ‘a well of whieh gently bend the will into conformity |should be his text book, his regenerated 
water, springing up into everlasting life,’ and | with the Divine will; sanctify the affections ;| heart his bible. 
flows out in his daily conversation from the | assimilate the tastes and tempers to the | * Men come to spiritual directors as did the 
purified fountain of his own heart, and in the | Saviour’s humility, purity , and love ; gradual- | young ruler to our Lord, enquiring, ‘ What 
current of his own affections. He is dead to ly re-form the plastic heart, in the mould of | |shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 
the law, because, his old man being crucified | the gospel, to the whole mind and image of} But the one can as little define this, as the 
with Christ, it is no longer he, the rebel ob- | Christ; and thus enable it, less by reasoning| other, unaided, could follow it. He alone 
ject of law, that lives, but Christ, the /aw- than by a divine tact, intuitively to discern the| who constructed, and who still superintends 
giver, that liveth in him. He is governed by | things that differ ; and by the instinct of that | and regulates, the complicated mechanism of 
no law but a law, written in his own heart, be-| divine nature, of which, in all that is moral! the inner man, can say when the machine is 
cause he is ‘taught of God,’ the fountain | and spiritual and holy, it has been made par-| in perfect order—can look at actions, and 
from wanton law emanates, and is led by the | taker, to refuse the evil and choose the good.|analyse the springs of thought and feeling 
spirit of God.” | “ But although the Spirit of God could, no} which feed them—can probe the heart, and 

After some remarks on the abuse of this | doubt, if God so willed it, abundantly sup- | touch the hidden ulcer of the soul—can ap- 
doctrine, by those who, adopting it as a bar- | ply the absence of the written word, yet| | ply the specific test, which would send grief 
ren creed, have not the mind of Christ, and|that written word is an inestimable gift. | and alienation into the heart of the zealous 
are not led by the spirit, the authorcontinues:|The movements of our minds are various| and imposing self-deceiver—can say what is 

“The peculiar privilege of the gospel is,|and wonderful; we are a mystery to our-! this or that man’s duty in each particular in- 
that it sheds a clearer and more diffusive | selves. A line, which the eye of our feeble | stance ; what, in certain cases, would or 
light upon the length and breadth and depth | reason cannot distinctly trace, separates the | would not be sin in any individual. 
and height of the law of holiness, and more) regions of imagination from those of pure| “ The Spirit, promised as a guide into all 
fully developes its spiritual depth and exceed-| thought; and it is in those ‘chambers of| truth, will leave none in whom it abides igno- 
ing broadness; while, at the same time, by| imagery’ that Satan holds his court, and/rant of aught in the details of conduct with 
bringing in the law of love, it purifies man’s | transforms himself into an angel of light, and | | which it were beneficial to him to be acquaint- 
nature, and expands his heart to apprehend | sits enthroned as God, and but too frequently j ed. Regencration does not, indeed, in a mo- 
and embrace it. as God is worshipped. It is true, that when| ment, thoroughly sanctify the soul, so as to 

“The New Testament, as it appears to me,|God arises upon the soul his enemies are| transform, without any gradual and interme- 
is given less as a law to govern us, than as aj scattered and flee before him: the false lights | diate process, a sinner into a saint; but it im- 
test by which to prove and examine ourselves) which Satan had lighted up grow dim and| plants in the soul a principle of perfect sanctifi- 
—as a mirror, in which we may see both our-| fade away when the Sun of righteousness|cafion. It does not ina moment eradicate the 
selves and Christ; not only what we are, but | arises; and therefore, where the Spirit of| evil propensities of nature, and the evil habits 
also what we ought to be. The written gos-| God really is, no soul, that is faithful to grace, | of education ; but, withthe full consent of the 
pel is not so much a law without us, as a}and desirous of enjoying its privilege of as-| will, and cordial approval of the whole soul, 
standing declaration of God’s will concerning | surance, can long remain in doubt or fear| it has struck a mortal blow at their root. 
us, even that will of God which is our sancti-| lest all be but delusion. But if any man have | “ Nor does regeneration in a moment 
fication—a fac simile, as it were, of the inner|not the spirit of Christ, ‘the strong man| thoroughly enlighten the soul. The midnight 
man of the perfect Christian with which to| armed’ may convert this empty house into his | darkness, which envelopes the soul of the na- 
compare ourselyes—a law only to the law-| palace and fortress—Satan may transform | tural man, is not instantaneously dispelled by 
less; or if to the believer, only just in that | himself into an angel of light, and lead such | meridian beams of the Spirit, so that in a mo- 
degree in which he has ‘ failed of the grace | a soul into dark and inextricable labyrinths | ment, from entire ignorance, he is given to 
of God,’ fallen short in advancing into the} of delusion. Here, then, is the inestimable | see all the bearings of divine truth, and all 
gospel kingdom, and becoming a party to and blessedness of the written word, that it en-|the path of duty, in its detail and complexity. 
partaker in the blessings of the new covenant. jables us to ‘ try the spirits, w hether they be This, indeed, was the experience of the great 
Grace might, and no doubt has regenerated |of God.’ Amid the perpetual fluctuations of| apostle of the Gentiles—but this is not the 
many who have never heard the sound of the }our own frames and feelings, judgments and | ordinary mode of the Spirit’s operation. The 
gospel, and has moulded them, by a law writ-| opinions, faiths and fears, it holds up steadily | light of grace, as of nature, dawns mildly 
ten in their own hearts, into the essential|to our view an unchangeable standard by|upon the soul, and shines more and more unto 
features, at least, of the image of Christ,{ which to try all. We may ever go ‘to the| the perfect day. 
which that gospel fully depicts. Such per-|law and to the testimony’ to rectify our| “ But though regeneration does not ina mo- 
sons, it is evident—indeed St. Paul has dis- judgment, to assure our faith, and to tranquil-| ment either thoroughly sanctify or thoroughly 
tinctly asserted it in his epistle to the Romans] ize our souls: and we may go with the se-{enlighten the soul, yet it radically changes 
—in fearing God and working righteousness, | curity of a full conviction, as a principle of|the heart. It does not divide the posses- 
must have been governed, not by | a law with-| amendment, that ‘if they speak not accord-|sion with Satan, but brings into captivity 











Regeneration does not mend the soul by patch- 
work, but makes it wholly new. Conversion, 
as the very term implies, turns it wholly 
round—makes it face about, from darkness 
unto light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God; in order that it may desert from the 
ranks of the enemy, and pass on from death 
unto life.” 


-_--——_—_ 
From the Common School Assistant. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


Objects which are constantly before the 
eye, although they may be inanimate, have 
more or less influence upon the mind. This 
being acknowledged, the situation of a school- 
house becomes a subject of considerable im- 
portance. Now, I would ask the reader to 
conceive for a moment, the location of those 
he may have seen. Are they not standing, 
frequently, on a bleak, barren, stony emi- 
nence, where the winds and storms have an 
unbroken, chilling sweep, and the hot rays 
of the summer’s sun one constant burning 
glare: where there is neither grass nor leaf, 
but heated, drifting sand, or sharp and flinty 
rocks? Such is the burning, desolate, dreary 
situation of many. Others are placed on 


some marshy, refuse piece of land, where 


the stagnant collections of water, and the 
noxious vapours, poison the atmosphere, and 
make the situation gloomy and sickly; and 
others again are placed close by the road’s 


side, where the passing of travellers, and the | ¢ 


rattling of carriages, divert and distract the 


every thought to the obedience of Christ. ed as a necessary evil, the snildoews are to re- 


main for weeks, and months, and years. Can 
it be thought strange that they should dislike 
their studies? Who would not “ hate instruc- 
tion ?” 

We would by no means say that all school- 
houses are of this description; but we think 
that every reader has seen many of the in- 
conveniences, if not all, that we have men- 
tioned. We would earnestly request all to 


notice the construction and location of these | 


houses, when they are travelling through any 
part of the United States. In the state of 
New York, and in the New England states, 


these buildings are, perhaps, superior to those | 


in the other states, but our remarks are ap- 
plicable even to many of the school-houses of 
New England and New York. 


But as our desire is not so much to point) 


out defects as to suggest remedies, and to 
make known well-tested improvements, we 
will make some remarks upon the proper 
location of school-houses. 

This should be on a piece of firm ground, 
at some distance from the road, where the 
air has a free circulation. The place should | 
be quiet, and protected from the winds, and | 
the rays of the sun, by a surrounding grove. | 


cheerful or otherwise, in proportion as they 





School- houses are poorly ventilated. The 
breathing of each individual in the room de- 
stroys nearly a gallon of air every minute ; 
and the effluvia that is constantly escaping 
from the body passes into the air of the room. 
| From these two causes, the air in the room 
}soon loses its vital principle, and becomes 
loaded with disease. Breathing this polluted 
atmosphere produces the pale faces and mea- 
|gre forms we so often see among scholars. 
It is this infected atmosphere that ‘makes the 
teacher’s employment so unhealthy. It is 
the poisonous state of the air that occasions 
the drowsiness and stupor among the scho- 
lars. It is the impure air that produces 
languor, loss of appetite, and disease in the 
lungs. It is a wonder that scholars preserve 
|either health or activity. How many have 
lost their health, and destroyed their consti- 
tution, by endeavouring to improve the mind, 
but neglect the body ! Let teachers, then, 
see that their school-rooms are well ventilat- 
ed, and that their scholars take proper exer- 
cise in the open air. 

Attached to every school-house should be 
a play-ground for the scholars. This will 
| keep them from the dangers of the highway, 
|and from the cultivated fields in the vicinity. 





The natural scenery around the house should | This ground should be free from every thing 
be varied and beautiful; and this is highly 
important, as all natural objects, as well as | house, likewise, should have an out- building, 
individuals, have an influence in making us|for preserving the wood from the weather. 


that might injure the scholars. Every ‘school- 


This building will seldom be filled, and will 


appear pleasing and agreeable. When the | serve to protect the scholars from the storms, 
parent selects a site for his own dwelling, he | during the moments of recreation. 


mind. does not choose the most worthless corner of | 

In addition to these gloomy, uncomforta-|his farm, nor a marshy, gloomy spot, but a} <a 
ble, unhealthy situations, and constant inter-| place that is dry, light, and airy, where the | 
ruptions from travellers, there is frequently | natural scenery is rich and beautiful, and | 
found close by the school-house a black-| where he will not be incommoded by others. | 
smith’s shop with its incessant pounding, and| Should he not be equally solicitous for the | 
the cooper's shop with its constant “ rub-| comfort, health, and happiness of his children, | The path which the subject of these brief 


a-dub,” or the public inn, with all its noise | by selecting a plgasant situation where they| memoirs had to tread was one of peculiar 
and bustle: so that if there is not bedlam | 
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(Continued from page 119.) 


in the school-house, there is all around it. 
How unfit the business and company of such | 
places for children! How demoralizing the | 
influence on the scholars, and how offensive | 
and annoying to the teacher! 

The structure of school-houses is fre- 
quently as injurious and unpleasant as the 
location. ‘They are often low and cramped, 
and miserably ventilated; the room some- 
times filled with smoke, and always with 
impure air; the seats so high that the scho- 
lars are unable to touch their feet to the| 
floor, but must sit bolt upright, without a 
back-piece, perched between the heavens and | 
the earth; the writing-desk, in front, as high 
as the eyes of many of the occupants ; the 
seats so arranged that the movement of one 
pupil disturbs the whole, or in such a posi- 
tion that the teacher finds it difficult to get 
near the pupils; and the windows so scarce, 
or so small, or so filled up with wooden panes | 
or hats, that but little light can enter, making 
the whole appearance dismal and painful 
in the extreme. How entirely opposite to 
every thing that should accompany and assist 
the mental and physical development of child- 
ren! In this torturing condition, and in this 
dismal! receptacle, which seems to be regard- 





are to be educated ? 


‘trial and difficulty, and the Divine support 


A child is educated by other teachers than| she experienced, when all human consolation 
| books and schoolmasters. Every object that | failed, furnishes encouragement to the Chris- 
he sees, whether animate or inanimate, | tian traveller to persevere, amid all the oppo- 
teaches him; every flower, and plant, and | sition he may meet with, ina simple attention 
shrub, and tree, “lessons of heavenly wis-|to manifested duty. Painful, indeed, to the 

| dom teach ; ;” and every running brook, and | feelings of human nature, must have been the 
| Singing bird, teaches; the air, and the earth, | alienation and unkindness of her nearest 
| and the ocean teach ; ; and where they are the | earthly relatives, and humiliating to the pride 
most eloquent, parents should place the infant | of heart the sacrifices she had to make ; but 
mind. There is a difference in nature’s teach-| in the moment of extremity when the flesh 
ers, and parents may choose the wisest and| was ready to fail, though the spirit was will- 
|the most winning to instruct their children. | ing, He who is the blessed comforter of his 
| Then, let a lovely, delightful spot be selected | people, never failed to supply the requisite 
| for the school-house, let every thing around | strength and consolation. None are so ob- 
lit be comfortable and cheerful. Let the|scure as to escape his omniscient eye ; none 
school be removed from the noise and sight} so lonely and destitute as not to claim his 
of business, and from every thing that would | fatherly protection and care—he is the omni- 
endanger the body or divert the mind. present Shepherd of the flock, who sleepeth 

Some districts are not privileged with such | not, whose eye is ever upon his children; and 
locations ; and the parents in these must| however the world may frown or persecute, 
choose the best spot they have. But how/his encouraging salutation is “Fear not—it 
‘often have I seen a school-house standing in|is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the very worst place in the whole district, |the kingdom.” Let us then cast ourselves 





because that spot happened to be central, ac-/on his mercy and confide in his power, fol- 
cording to the surveyor’s chain when, within| lowing him whithersoever he leadeth; and 
fifty or a hundred rods, a shady, quiet retreat,| he will enable us to adopt the language of 
a delightful place for a school, might have| the prophet, “ Behold God is my salvation— 
I will trust, and not be afraid—the Lord 


been chosen. 
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Jehovah is my strength and my song, He also 
is become my salvation.” 

The interesting narrative of our friend 
thus proceeds :— 

“There came a young man to visit me that 
had been a student, and had received orders 
with a benefice ; not one of the most thought- 
ful, as will appear. After the compliment of, 
Madam, how do you do? and | had thanked 
him, he said, Why I hear you are turning 
Quaker. I answered, We sometimes hear 
that which is not altogether true; but I sup- 
pose what you have to say. Why then, said 
he, there must be a great change in you; 
and a deal of sobbing and sighing, and thou- 
ing and theeing. And pray, said I, what 
have you against that language? Why, said 
he, it is not within the line of morality, or 
common civility; but what is used betwixt 
men and their beasts, and more fit to be used 
to brutes than men. I replied, I am very 
sorry you should think Ihave already for- 
gotten myself; but I remember, and know, 
it is that language which we, in all our pray- 
ers and in the litany, put up our petitions in ; 
therefore, take heed what you say, for, by 
your saying it is fit to be used only to brutes 
and beasts, of what do you make your God? 
O, says he, I perceive you side with the 
Quakers. Yes, so far, said I, as to believe 
that language good enough for man, which is 
used in honouring God. 

“* He went off, and it was not long before 
my uncle made me his second visit. As I 
seemed to him at a stand, dubious with whom 
to join, he laid before me the profession of 
the presbyterians, saying, he would freely 
give me leave to join with them. But from 
the knowledge I had of those people, whilst 
twice at Manchester, I knew they dwelt much 


upon the same things I had been in the prac- | 


tice of; therefore was not likely to find with 
them the satisfaction I was in pursuit of. My 
uncle further proposed, to take my shop and 
bear the loss he might sustain in selling it 
off, if I would choose a place agreeable to 
board at, in any other town; for he thought 
removing me out of the way of shame and 
disgrace, as he called it, might be a means 
to alter my resolution. But the idea I had 
conceived of spiritual worship, was so fixed 
in my breast, that it seemed to me, had I 
been removed to the uttermost corner of the 
earth, I must have carried it with me. I 
signified this to him, and he, much wondering 
at my foolishness, left me with saying, I was 
certainly bewitched. Indeed, I myself could 
not, at times, but wonder what it was bore up 
my soul against the many hard things I met 
with from others, and the secret temptations 
that daily presented themselves to my own 
mind, which so filled it, that, in the little 
sleep I got, I frequently dreamed of some- 
thing relative to my exercises. 

“la one of my dreams, a man was pre- 
sented to me, coming up to my door with a 
sieve in his hand, and a bag. He sat down, 
and opening the bag, put out some wheat into 
the sieve. 1 asked him what he was going to 
do; he said, to separate the chaff from the 
wheat. Here the enemy shot his empoisoned 
dart, and through his insinuations made me 


believe myself the chaff, blown from my 
former quietness, by aspiring after the know- 
ledge of things too high for me; and oh! the 
consternation that my soul was in from these 
assaults of the enemy, who now ripped up 
every miscarriage of my life, and all my 
foolish actions, as so many witnesses against 
me, whilst I endeavoured to withstand him 
by repentance, and purposes of amendment, 
pleading with myself the just ground of my 
present proceeding. But as I had not the 
evidence of my hope at my own command, I 
was obliged to suffer, till I was again revived 
by the mercies of God, who would not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. 

“ In this interval, my uncle came with Par- 
son Leay again, and still with hopes, from 
my staying at home, that they might gain 
me; but they found their mistake: for, 
though I said but little, | was as resolute as 
ever in myself, to prove the truth. We sat 
down, and the parson offered to take, in 
writing, any scruples I had to make, pro- 
mising either to answer them himself, or get 
them answered by the bishop. I acknow- 
ledged his kindness; saying, I did not see 
how any one could be serviceable to me, for 
it was faith in the whole I wanted. He said, 
it was not for the unlearned to pry iato the 
matter of faith but to believe according to 
the canons of the church; going on largely 
in commendation of the wisdom and great 
care there had been amongst the learned fa- 
thers, that there might be no default or error 
in the articles of our faith; from thence in- 
ferring, that it was requisite we should be- 
lieve them. I signified I could not place my 
trust in man, but had received a better faith 
already ; and that I did believe, 1 ought to 
seek God for myself. He said, you are obsti- 
nate, and if you do not take care, you will 
renounce your vow of baptism. I answered, 
I do not find that troubles me; for I hold it 
as a matter of indifference, which will neither 
do me good nor hurt. He said, you are hard- 
ened ; and if you persist, you will be damned. 
This struck us silent ; and as soon as | could 
take my looks off him, I cast them on my 
dear uncle, whose eyes plainly bespoke his 
grief. The parson got up, and said, you have 
need of the prayers of the congregation; I 
said, I know I have need of the prayers of all 
good people, and desire to have them. As 
they passed the shop, I heard him say some- 
thing of my being quite lost, and my uncle 
shook his head, and left me in abundance of 
sorrow. 

«‘ This was a double and treble trial to me, 
for the enemy aimed to give me a fatal blow, 
by insinuating into my mind the doctrine of 
election and reprobation; which strengthened 
those doubtings my late conversation had 
raised. What could I do? I had no person 
in the world to flee to, with whom I could 
entrust my soul; no book to try my cause 
by, the Bible itself being still to me as if 
written in an unknown tongue! no God or 
Saviour at hand, nor even any comfortable 
desire that I was sensible of. Read, in these 
expressions, the deep afflictions of my soul, 
thus lying under the tramplings of a most 
desperate fiend! Could I have found just rea- 


sons for his upbraiding me with lightness, 
they would at this time certainly have ap- 
peared ; or could I have believed that God 
was unjust, and would inflict eternal punish- 
ment on the innocent, or 6n a sinner who was 
willing to turn from every evil way; could I 
have reconciled these to his attributes of 
mercy and goodness, I must assuredly have 
fallen by these suggestions of the cruel de- 
ceiver who now beset me in the most sur- 
prising manner; producing conflict and dis- 
tress which to this present time gives me 
astonishment. One night, as I lay in bed, 
on a sudden, a voice ot thought audible and 
like my own, cursed the Lord and defied 
Heaven; saying now am I damned, for I 
have sinned against the Holy Ghost, which 
will never be forgiven. When the words 
were passed I found myself in a great amaze- 
ment, and immediately flung myself upon my 
face, crying out, Oh, Lord! forgive me! but 
it is not me, yet, oh, Lord! forgive me. Thus, 
in confusion, went I on, begging for forgive- 
ness and denying the fact ; and when I so far 
recovered as to know how I was, I found my- 
self, from the agony that I had been in, all 
over in a sweat; and the bed, whereon I lay, 
shook with the strong trembling of my body 
for some time after; and it was a consider- 
able time ere I could compose myself. Yet 
when I could, I found my great God did not 
accuse me; but encouraged the sincerity of 
my desire to look up to him, as a God who 
mercifully saveth those that trust in his pro- 
vidence and is willing te remit the past trans- 
gressions of the truly penitent. My hope was 
thus renewed, and my faith established. Yet 
even here I stumbled at the honour I had 
been taught to give to those divine oracles, 
as I esteemed the clergy; and thought I 
must surely be mistaken, in supposing there 
was no more in them than other men; nor 
could I well step over the stream of their 
learning, and set the illiterate, as I had been 
taught to call them, on an equal footing of 
wisdom, with the high title of right reverend. 
But here my God helped me ; one evening as 
I sat, low in mind, musing by myself, the 
everlasting truth opened upon my mind an 
exposition of that remarkable thanksgivin 
of our Saviour, when he said, ‘I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.’ 
This immediate favour, from the loving kind- 
ness of the Lord, had a great influence over 
me. I arose from my chair, and fell upon 
my knees to receive the overshadowings of 
his power ; and such was its effect, that by 
his assistance I poured out, from my soul, a 
few words of supplication to the Lord, begging 
a farther manifestation of his will, and pre- 
servation therein. This was the most lively 
prayer I ever had then made. 

“When I had waited for a time on my 
knees, I remembered that I had read the 
passage, yet desired to look at it again. I 
had no Bible of my own, my aunt having 
taken it from me, telling me I should have 
no use for it; but procuring one, I looked 
for the text, and casting my eye upon it, 
found a great alteration in myself, and cause 
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to say, surely the Lamb of God is found 
worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof. From this time I knew it was 
not in my power to read the Scriptures in 
their right signification, but only as I had the 
key of interpretation lent me, which I often 
received to my great profit and consolation. 
Thus became i again familiar with my Bible, 
and prized that good companion more justly 
than ever I had done in all my life; desiring 
to be kept in the way I was to go; and have 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, and to 
be returned to my Father’s house, in peace ; 
concluding that the Lord should be my God. 

«“ Whilst I resigned myself to his holy 
will, it pleased the Almighty to show me, 
that it was not right I should thus believe 
and yet live alone, without assembling myself 
with those that I was satisfied were believers 
in the same Divine Spirit; for, as the Lord 
thought proper in his wisdom to provide help- 
mates for the body, so surely does he conde- 
scend to qualify his faithful servants to be 
helpful in a spiritual sense to each other. I 
therefore believed it was right for me to at- 
tend meetings, in order to retain my favour 
with him. 

“In this my aunt did not interrupt me un- 
til I had been a few times: this I might 
readily excuse, for, indeed, I had enough to 
do within myself; the tears I shed at my 
entrance at the door, and presenting myself 
before the Invisible Being, were so many re- 
nunciations of my own will. I used to sit 
down at the first or the nearest seat I came 
to; yet so well did it answer, that what I 
sowed in tears at my getting there, I reaped 
with joy at my coming away. 

“As I went with a soul desirous of im- 
provement, I was often highly favoured, and 
had to remember 8. Radford’s recommenda- 
tion to me, to buy the truth and sell it not, 
as also to be convinced of the justice of the 
Almighty, and that man’s destruction is of 
himself. I think it was about this time that 
I heard my now uncle, Joshua Toft, give in 
his testimony for the truth, and remember it 
was as one having authority, pressing Friends 
to come out of Babylon, and exhorting them 
not to partake of her sins, lest they should 
also be partakers of her plagues ; and though 
I was but very young in the truth, yet the 
Lord was pleased so to enlighten my under- 
standing, that I read him spiritually, and was 
made a partaker of that life from which the 
power came. Nor do I forget the encourage- 
ment which I received from another friend, 
when, like a shower of the former and latter 
rain, he watered the plantation of the Lord, 
setting forth the blessedness with which he 
will reward those who forsake all for his 
name’s sake, &c. But, though I could take 
delight, yet I was not to build a tabernacle 
here; my troubles were not quite over; for, 
though my aunt let me go free, a few times, 
yet she proposed to perplex me in my new 
design, by aggravating the passions she found 
in herself, and by giving way to the foolish 
excitations of others. 

“ The first time she met me, in my going 
to meeting, was with a whip, and the next 
with a black -hood and green apron; but I 


shall endeavour to be as quick here as I can, 
for I cannot well, nor do I desire to, remem- 
ber the foolish pains she took to mortify me. 
I find myself engaged gratefully to acknow- 
ledge that I was preserved above all the 
ridicule I met with; though, to many I was 
a subject of entertainment and diversion. 
Some, however, seemed to have compassion 
for me, though I cannot say that I knew, at 
that time, above three or four. Amongst 
these was one who frequently expressed a 
concern for my preservation, and offered to 
assist me in having my aunt bound over to 
her good behaviour; but I found myself more 
desirous to be preserved in a proper decorum 
towards her. 

“There were others of my well-wishers, 
who advised me to leave the town; proffering 
me a room in their house, and liberty to sell 
my goods with them. This, I must ever ac- 
knowledge, was a kind part ; but, though they 
pressed my compliance, I could not find an 
inclination thereto; for I conceived, that 
quitting the town would look as though I 
had done some bad thing; and I knew no 
one could justly say any worse thing of me, 
than that I was a Quaker. Therefore, though 
I could willingly have been out of the noise 
that my change had occasioned, yet I rather 
chose to commit myself to that Hand, which 
I now believed could preserve me, and submit 
to the confusion of this time, till my God 
should say, it is enough; not doubting, but 
these things were permitted for the trial of 
my faith: yet, so far did their kindness pre- 
vail, that 1 inclined to ask farther advice up- 
on it; and, as S. Leay had been a few times 
to ask me how I did, I told him my desire, 
and requested him to procure me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with one of the Friends, 
that I could most conveniently go to, without 
my uncle or aunt’s getting intelligence of it; 
for I was much more troubled at their abuse 
of others, than of myself. He told me the 
next day, that he had spoken to Samuel Toft, 
who was willing to give me the hearing that 
night. 

* Accordingly I went in the dusk of the 
evening, Nicodemus like; though not so much 
for the shame of the thing, which I now was 
so used to, as for fear that my aunt should 
get knowledge of it. I did not know the 
Friend who was to receive me; but, knock- 
ing at the door, he let me in, and I paid my 
compliments. After sitting down, I intro- 
duced our diseourse, by signifying, I sup- 
posed he was no stranger to the hurry of the 
town, and the angry mood my uncle and 
aunt were in concerning me; notwithstanding 
which, I found myself engaged to join the 
Society : I farther told him, of the kind prof- 
fer made me, but doubting in my mind what 
would be for the best, I had a desire to ask 
advice. He told me that going was the like- 
liest way to rid myself of those troubles ; but 
asked if I had no hopes of my relations being 
better humoured. I told him, no; but was 
rather afraid they would be worse, for they 
said they could never rest while I was a 
Quaker. He then said, it was a nice point 
to give advice in, for who can tell what thy 
relations may do in their anger, or how thou 


thyself canst bear it? perhaps the surest way 
to be quiet from them is, to accept the pro- 
posals of thy friends. 

“ This, however, was not what I expected, 
nor, indeed, what I desired; and to bring 
him more over to my views, I said, Do you 
think, sir, there is room to believe I should 
be presumptuous, if I should stay, and receive 
an injury from them? He said, he thought 
not, so long as I gave them no just occasion ; 
and added, Young woman, what dost thou 
think is best thyself? I answered, that I 
would not, willingly, run myself into danger, 
neither act any way purposely to provoke 
them; nor yet do I see how I can, at this 
time, fly from their anger, and leave the 
town, without giving myself secret uneasi- 
ness. To this he replied, to be sure, we 
ought to mind that; for we might go out of 
one trouble into another, and perhaps a worse. 
He further asked me, how I thought I could 
bear the trial; saying, I had already known 
something cf an exercise of this kind. I said, 
yes, I have; and the truth I have found so 
much on my side, that I have been hitherto 
supported through it, and now do not doubt, 
but if I should lose my life, in the way of my 
relations’ anger, my soul would still be happy. 
He signified, if such was my belief and my 
resolution, he could say nothing better to me 
than, go on and prosper. Then, wishing him 
the compliment of the night, I returned, de- 
siring to remain steadfast to what I apprehend- 
ed was my duty. When at home, I could not 
forbear reflecting on the small assurance I 
had given my friend ; and more so, on what 
an odd appearance, for a Quaker, I had 
made ; for, besides my speech, I went in my 
full trim. I had on my hoop, rings on my 
fingers, and ear-rings in my ears ; my clothes, 
indeed, were black and white mourning, which 
I wore for my beloved sister, and therefore 
without lace; neither was I thoughtful, at 
this time, about my outwara dress, my work 
lay more within; neither did my friend re- 
gard my appearance so much, as to make 
him overlook the intentions of my heart, for 
he afterwards observed to a friend, there was 
that at work within me, that would prevail on 
me to lay my compliments aside. Nor was 
it long ere I found it my place so to do. But 
how blind I was to my own state, and how 
much need I had to crave the illuminating 
ray of Divine light to steer my course by ; 
for, though I seemed, to myself, to be quite 
fixed in my purpose, yet I soon found, by ex- 


perience, how weak I was.” 


“ We do indeed really, heartily, singly, as 
in God’s sight, own the Scriptures ; the Scrip- 
tures written by the prophets and holy men 
of God under the law; and the Scriptures 
written by the evangelists and apostles in the 
times of the gospel; and we read them with 
delight and joy: and would draw no man from 
a right reading of them to the benefit of his 
soul; but only from giving their own judg- 
ments on them without the spirit of God ; lest 
in so doing they wrest them to their own de- 
struction. This is that which the Lord hath 
drawn us from, and which we know it would 
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also be profitable to others to be drawn from 
too; to wit, from imagining and guessing at 
the meaning of Scriptures, and interpreting 
them without the opening of that spirit from 
which they were given forth ; for they who 
so do, feed that part, with a gathered know- 
ledge, which should be famished, die and pe- 
rish, that another thing might come to live in 
them, and they in it.”— Pennington. 

A conscientious regard to the all-seeing 
eye of a righteous and omnipotent Judge is 
the best bond of human society, and regu- 
lator of our relative conduct ; insomuch that 
if this principle of action were universal and 
complete, human laws and tribunals would be 
entirely unnecessary. This would likewise 
most effectually moderate our appetites and 
passions ; and produce the greatest possible 
proportion of peace, contentment, and felicity, 
personal and social, of which our nature, in 
its present state, is capable. And when we 
look forwards, beyond the grave, to that im- 
mortality and future state of recompense, 
which reason itself pronounces at least highly 
probable, the absolute necessity of religion to 
our felicity appears evident beyond all dis- 
pute.— Thomas Scott. 

Selected for ‘“‘ The Friend.” 
LINES 
On visiting Cowper’s Garden and Summer-House at 
Olney. 


Are these the trees? Is this the place ? 
These roses, did they bloom for him ? 

Trod he these walks with thoughtful pace,— 
Passed he amid these borders trim ? 


Is this the bower? a bumble shed 
Methinks it seems for such a guest ; 

Why rise not columas, dome bespread, 
By art’s elaborate fingers dressed ? 


Art waits on Wealth, there let her roam, 
Her fabrics rear, her temples gild ; 

But Genius, when he secks a home, 
Must send for Nature’s self to build. 


This quiet garden’s humble bound, 
This homely roof, this rustic fane, 
With playful tendrils twining round, 
And woodbines peeping at the pane :— 


That tranquil, tender sky of blue, 
Where clouds of golden radiance skim, 
Those ranging trees of varied hue,— 
These were the sights that solaced him. 


We stept within: at once, on each 
A feeling steals—so undefined, 
In vain we seek to give it speech,— 

’Tis silent homage paid to mind. 


They tell us here he thought and wrote, 
On this low seat, reclining thus ; 

Ye garden breezes, as ye float, 
Why bear ye no such thoughts to us? 


Perhaps the balmy air was fraaght 
With breath of heaven : or did he toil 

In precious mines of sparkling thought, 
Concealed beneath the curious soil ? 


Did zephyrs bear on golden wings 

Rich treasures from the honey’d dew ? 
Or are there here celestial springs 

Of living waters, whence he drew ? 


And here he suffered! this recess 
Where even nature failed to cheer, 

Has witness’d oft his deep distress, 
And precious drops have fallen here ! 


silence before Him.” 


Here are no richly sculptured urns, 
The consecrated dust to cover ; 

But Nature smiles and weeps by turns, 
In memory of her fondest lover. 


Jane TayLor. 


Selected For ‘ The Friend.” 
“The Lord is in his holy temple ; let all the earth keep 


The Lord is on his holy throne, 
He sits in kingly state; 

Let those who for his favour ask, 
In humble silence wait. 


Your sorrows to his eye are known, 
Your secret motives clear ; 

It needeth not the pomp of words 
To pour them on his ear. 


Doth death thy bosom’s cell invade ? 
Yield up thy flower of grass ; 

Swells the world’s wrathful billow high ? 
Bow down and let it pass. 


Press not thy purpose on thy God, 
Urge not thine erring will, 

Nor dictate to the Eternal Mind, 
Nor doubt thy Maker’s skill. 


True prayer is not the noisy sound 
That clamorous lips repeat, 

But the deep silence of a soul, 
That clasps Jehovah's feet. 


Lyp1a H. Sigourney. 


Fossil Tree.—In the quarry from which 
stones are at present being taken for the new 
church erecting at the Miltoun of Balgonie, 
the quarryman lately discovered, what he, at 
first sight, supposed to be a great stone im- 
bedded in the rock. As his operations pro- 
ceeded, it shortly became apparent that this 
was a large fossil tree. It is lying nearly 
horizontal, and is, as yet, attached by about 
two thirds of its circumference to the sand- 
stone. It is about fifteen inches in diameter, 
and about seven feet of it are at present visi- 
ble. As it tapers slowly to the outer end, the 
portion still undiscovered is probably consi- 
derable. It is wholly composed of white 
sandstone similar to that in which it is im- 
bedded. ‘This quarry is remarkably rich in 
vegetable impressions. 
palm trees are to be found in great beauty 
and abundance.—Sunderland Herald. 
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We are pleased to find from various quar- 
ters that the public authorities continue to 
evince a concern for the effectual suppression 
of Lorrertes, and we hope the association 
formed in this city to promote this desirable 
object, will not remit their efforts until there 
shall be no authorised lotteries in the United 
States, and none of any description tolerated. 
The following is extracted from the recent 
message of Governor Marcy, to the legisla- 
ture of New York now in session :— 

“T regret that the constant violation of the 


law to suppress the sale of lottery tickets in 
this state, requires me again to remind the 
iegislature that it is a duty imposed on them 
by the constitution to suppress this traffic. 
The evils resulting from it, as well as the 



























Casts or marks of 


constitutional injunction, urge this subject 
upon your attention, and I hope some addi- 
tional means will be devised to give complete 
efficiency to the existing law against this 
species of gambling.” 


The first number of a monthly paper has 
been sent to us with the title “Common 
School Assistant,” printed at Albany, state of 
New York, and edited by J. Orville Taylor. 
The design of the publication is set forth in 
a well written and sensible prospectus, the 
substance of which is briefly comprehended 
in the following paragraph : 

“ The improvement of Common Schools is 
the exclusive object of this paper. From 
statistical tables it can be seen, that only one 
pupil in twenty goes higher than the com- 
mon school. This paper, therefure, will en- 
deavour to assist nineteen out of twenty, of 
the children and youth of these United States, 
while they are acquiring the only education 
they are ever to receive.” 

The undertaking itself, and the character 
and abilities of the editor for conducting it, 
are recommended by a number of names of 
the first respectability in the state. ‘The aim 
is to obtain an extensive circulation through 
the Union, to secure which the terms of sub- 
scription seem well adapted : 


Fifty cents per annum, for a single copy. 
For six copies to one direction, $2. 

For twenty copies to one direction, $5. 
Subscriptions always to be paid in advance. 


The article on another page on the loca- 
tion of school-houses is taken from this 
paper, and we think merits an attentive peru- 
sal. The fixing upon suitable situations for 
school-houses, their structure, their interior 
and exterior arrangements, as relate both to 
comfort and attractiveness, are matters which 
have been sadly disregarded in too many in- 
stances. 

The annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, will be held on the evening of 
second day, the lst of next month, at seven 
o'clock, in the committee room, Arch street. 
The members of both branches are invited to 
attend. 

Jonn Carrer, Sec’ry. 


Philada., 1st mo. 30th, 1836. 


WANTED—An apprentice to the Curry- 
ing Business. Apply at this office. 
a a a ee ee emcee ee en ee 

Diep, on the 25th of twelfth month last, Mary 
TimBerake, about 80 years of age, and member of 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She with her 
husband (some years since deceased) were early settlers 
in the limits of now Indiana Yearly Meeting, and be- 
ing blest with a competency, their hearts and house 
were open to receive the messengers of the gospel who 
visited this land for many years. In the late separation 
in Society, which very seriously affected that meeting, 
she was closely tried, but maintained her attachment 
to Friends and the cause of truth unshaken to the end, 
and we have reason to believe is numbered among the 
faithful servants of the Lord. 
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